THE   MAN   FROHMAN

"Yes, I just walked in and spoke to a man in a gown
and said, ' Where is Mr. Irving buried?' He showed me,
and I stood there for a few minutes, said a couple of
things, and came on here/'

Frohman's office at the Empire Theater was charac-
teristic of the man himself. It was a room of con-
siderable proportions, with the atmosphere of a study.
It was lined with rather low book-shelves, on which
stood the bound copies of the plays he had produced.
Interspersed was a complete set of Lincoln's speeches
and letters.

On one side was a large stone fireplace; in a corner
stood a grand piano; the center was dominated by a
simple, flat-topped desk, across which much of the
traffic of the American theater passed.

Near at hand was a low and luxurious couch. Here
Frohman sat cross-legged and listened to plays. This
performance was a sort of sacred rite, and was always
observed behind locked doors. No Frohman employee
would think of intruding upon his chief at such a
time.

Here, as in London, Frohman was surrounded by
pictures of his stars. Dominating them was J. W.
Alexander's fine painting of Miss Adams in "L'Aiglon."
On a shelf stood a bust of John Drew. There were por-
traits of playwrights, too. A photograph of Clyde
Fitch had this inscription:

"ToC. F. fromc. f."

There was only one real art object in the office, a
magnificent marble bust of Napoleon, whom Frohman
greatly admired. He was always pleased when he was
told that he looked like the Man of Destiny. When Dillingham opened
